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was, if possible, even more virulent. Aberdeen still argued privately that Russia "had done nothing we had any right to complain of/' but Palmerston's resignation from the cabinet (December 14, N.S.), although actually due to a disagreement over the reform bill, was widely interpreted as a protest against the government's eastern policy.
Palmerston had consistently argued that the occupation' of the Danubian principalities should be regarded as a casus belli and had urged the sending of the British fleet to the Bosphorus and the Black Sea. His influence in parliament and on public opinion was great, and daily increasing. Probably no other Englishman had done more to foster what H. C. F. Bell aptly calls "the curious eagerness for war" which took possession of England. In the emotional atmosphere created by the "Sinope massacre" the bellicose statesman became "indispensable," and on December 24? N.S., to the regret of the queen and Aberdeen, he withdrew his resignation and resumed his place in the cabinet. Napoleon, whose prestige was involved in the dispute about the Holy Places and who strove to revive the glories of the first empire, had insisted throughout 1853 on forcible and dramatic action. He became even more militant when, in spite of Aberdeen's anti-French feelings, England committed herself to cooperation with France. At the end of December the irrevocable decision was taken: the British and the French fleet received orders to take over the control of the Black Sea and to protect not only Turkish shores but the Turkish flag; "all Russian vessels, other than merchantmen, met in the Black Sea" were required to return to Sevastopol. Early in January, 1854, the Anglo-French squadron sailed through the Bosphorus on its new mission. The die was cast, and although desultory diplomatic moves for the preservation of peace continued, they were due rather to force of habit than to any real hope of success. At the beginning of February diplomatic relations between St. Petersburg, on the one hand, and Paris and London, on the other, were severed. France, England, and Turkey concluded a treaty of alliance on March 12, N.S., and France and England a treaty of defensive and offensive alliance on April 10, N.S. An Anglo-French ultimatum (February 27, N.S.) demanded the withdrawal of the Russian troops from the Danubian principalities by a specified date in April and stated that failure to comply would be considered equivalent to a declaration of war,21 This communication
2* Hie ultimatum took the form of two separate letters from Clarendon and Drouyn de Lhuys. The date for the evacuation of the principalities was set as April